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COLLECTING CALIFORNIA FERNS. 


BY M. EVELYN FRANCISCO 


OO many rare and beautiful ferns are found in the ex- 
treme southwestern corner of the United States, 
particularly in Southern California, that the sys- 
tematic collection of them offers rare pleasure to 
lovers of nature. 

Comparatively few tourists take the trouble to 
gather them—in fact many do not know how pro- 
fusely they grow, perhaps only ashort distance from 
their hotel or stopping place. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that they can always find room in already over- 
crowded saratogas for a few pressed specimens of 
these delicate works of nature. To those who wish 
to take the trouble (or rather let us say the pleasure) 
to press a collection of California ferns, a few prac- 
tical hints may be in order. 

You should be provided with one or more books, 
at least eight by ten inches in size, with stiff covers and rather porous 
leaves (neither ferns nor wild flowers press well if the paper be in the 
least glazed), and a sheet of cotton batting cut into small squares, be- 
tween the layers of which to press the more delicate wild flowers — for 
surely you can never, if a true lover of nature, go fern hunting in 
Southern California, in the spring-time (which is the fern season) with- 
out pressing a few of the blossoms that greet you in new colors and 
shapes at almost every step. The ferns themselves, however, all press 
best with porous paper next to them. 

In San Diego county you will find the silver, maidenhair, spoon, and 
wire ferns, and a few gold ferns, growing quite near the coast; but to 
gather all the varieties which are natives of the county, and to find them 
growing in luxuriance and quantity, you will be obliged to travel twenty 
or thirty miles inland. There you will find, growing along the road- 


* With illustrations from the author's coliection. 
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side, in the cafions and gorges—mostly on the southern side of the 
cafion, the following ferns: 

Aspidium rigidum, Var. Argutum, which is a large brake hand- 
somely decorated on the back, when ripe with purplish, and later, dark 
brown spores; this fern often grows two and three feet tall, so you will 
be obliged to gather some of the more stunted fronds, if you wish to 
procure ripe ones that are small enough to press whole in your book. 

Polypodium, California Polypody, is a sweet-fern beautifully embel- 
lished on the back with rows of brown, bead-like spores—in fact you 
must always look on the back of a fern to find the spores, which often 
determine the beauty of the specimen. This Polypodium later in the 
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season turns from green to a magnificent golden brown, which, with its 
covering of dark brown spores, is in my estimation the most exquisite 
fern we have. 

Cheilanthes Californica, the lace fern, is the most delicate of our 
varieties, and you will often see the best specimens away down between 
the cracks of huge boulders, out of reach — unless you have brought a 
garden rake, which is not probable. How tantalizing to be obliged to 
satisfy oneself with the less luxuriant which grow within reach! You 
will always find our ferns (with the exception of those which thrive 
near the coast) growing in greatest profusion where there are huge 
boulders and great masses of loose rock — where it is also as well to 


keep your eyes and ears open for the rattlesnake. 
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Let us climb yonder barren hill and see what we can find to add to our 
collection among those rocks near the summit. It is a sleep climb, and 
we arrive at our destination out of breath and very warm. But we will 
not be likely to stop long to rest, for at our very feet are myriads of 
ferns, and we are all excitement to see who can gather the most and the 
best specimens. Here we find Asplenium Trichomanes, the feather fern, 
whose huge slender fronds (from three to ten inches long and less than 
an inch wide) are a valuable addition to our collection. So is the Chei- 
lanthes Clevelandii, a lip fern, which we find in all shades from light 
yellow through golden brown to almost black. We may also find a 
plant or two of Cheilanthes Nyrophylla, a lip fern which much resem- 
bles C. Clevelandii, though it is rather scarce above the Mexican line. 
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We descend and resume our drive; but soon some watchful enthusiast 
utters an exclamation of surprise and delight, at seeing in the crevices 
of a tewering mass of rock beside the road some handsome specimens 


of Notholeaua Newberryi, the cotton-back—and again we are down 
from our carriage, gathering the most exquisite specimens among a 
perfect chorus of delighted cries. The excitement. is cumulative at a 
fern hunt, for one is always coming upon the unexpected, and each 
believes he or she is finding the most perfect specimens. The climax 
is reached as we enter a shady cafion where are found, under clumps of 
bushes and in damp places, the gold and silver ferns, Gymnogramme 


GYM NOGRAMME TRIANGULARIS. 
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Triangularis. They are synonymous except in color of spores, which 
completely cover the back of the fronds. The silver fern found near 
the coast and in barren rocky places is sticky, and is Gymnogramme 
Triangularis, var. Viscosa. 

In this same shady dell you will find the most rank growth of spoon 
and wire ferns, Peltea Andromedeafolia and Peltza Ornithopus, res- 
pectively; and the delicate maidenhair growing near a little waterfall is 
Adiantum Capillus Veneris. 

Adiantum Emarginatum is found in every direction in this cafion. 

A few roots of each variety should be dried, as, in mounting, they 
form a desirable substitute for the out-of-place bow of ribbon often used 
in finishing. 

On returning from your outing, carefully look your ferns over, 
straightening out bent leaves, and putting a few of the cotton, feather, 
and Clevelandiis into a curved position. In mounting, a few graceful 
curves are a great help in making your work artistic. Lastly, place 
your books under a heavy press where they should be left a month 
without handling. 


L. A. Eng. Co CHEILANTHES CALIFORNICA 
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Scientific and common names for reference, listed by Prof. D. C. 
Eaton : 


Aspidium rigidum — Var. Argutum (brake). 
Polypodium (California polypody). 
Cheilanthes California (lace fern). 
Asplenium Trichomanes (feather fern). 
Cheilanthes Clevelandii (lip fern). 
Cheilanthes myrophylla (lip fern). 
Notholeana Newberryi (cotton fern). 
Gymnogramme triangularis — Var. Viscosa. 
Gymnogramme triangularis (gold and silver fern). 
Peltzea Andromedeafolia (spoon fern). 
Peltza Ornithopus (wire fern). 

Adiantum emarginatum (maidenhair). 
Adiantum capillus Veneris (Venus’ hair). 
San Diego, Cal 


L. A. Eng. Co. ADIANTUM EMARGINATUM 
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A Lost LANDMARK. 


BY MARY M. BOWMAN. 

N the years from 1854 to 1886 an odd-shaped structure 
stood on lots fronting 120 feet on Main street, Los An- 
geles, running through to Spring. The latter was in the 
earlier part of this time little more than a country 
road. The building was a conspicuous landmark of the 
town, universally known as the Round House, though 
within the memory of most American residents who were 
here then it was, strictly speaking, an octagon in shape. 
Its exact location was ninety-one and a half feet south of 
Third street, on the site of the present Pridham & Pir- 
ney block. The old well, from which water was drawn 
by a primitive arrangement of a long pole and a rope, 

weighted with rocks, was on the north line of the lot now owned by Mr. 
Pridham. 

This land was granted by the Ayuntamiento of the pueblo of Los An- 
geles, to Juan Bouvette and Loreta Cota, his wife, August 31st, 1847. 
On March 3rd, 1854, it was purchased by Remundo Alexander and Maria 
Valdez, his wife. Mr. Alexander was a native of France, and came to 
California as a sailor. In Africa he had seen houses of stones built 
cylindrical in form. So when he married Dojia Maria, daughter of 
Sefior Valdez, a prominent citizen and native Californian, though a 
grandson of Spain, he varied the uniform style of building in Spanish- 
America and fashioned the new adobe dwelling for his bride after the 
architecture of Africa. It was two stories high, with an umbrella- 
shaped, shingled roof, and cost, Mrs. Alexander thinks, with the lawn, 
from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. 

On July 28th, 1856, it was sold to George Iehman and his wife, Clara 
Snyder. In transferring the property the wording of the deed follows 
established custom, for in Spanish countries a woman does not lose her 
maiden name. After marriage that of her husband is affixed to her own 
with the preposition de (of) between. 

Mr. Lehman was a native of Germany, familiarly known to his fellow- 
citizens as “ Dutch George.”’ 

He is described, by those who knew him well, as a good-natured, kind- 
hearted, well-meaning man, full of vagaries and fantastic notions. 

After he came into possession of the round house he enlarged it by 
enclosing it in a frame extension about ten feet deep, which on the 
exterior was an octagon, and in the interior divided into additional 
rooms. Over the windows he painted the names of the thirteen original 
States, with that of California added. 

Mr. Lehman had a strange hallucination (exceptional in Californians) 
that he had found the garden of Eden, and he set to work to make his 
grounds as nearly as possible resemble his conception of the dwelling 


place of our first parents. 
He built a labyrinth of arbors which in time were hidden under a pro- 
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fusion of vines and roses. He planted fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubbery and plants in quantity and variety, supposed to have delighted 
the senses and sheltered the bodies of the progenitors of the race. 

The entrance to this modern Eden was not guarded by cherubim and 
flaming sword, but by something probably more effective in excluding 
intruders ; a row of tuna cactus extended across the Main and Spring 
streets sides that grew from ten to fifteen feet high with branches so 
closely interlaced that they formed an impenetrable hedge. This garden 
became a thicket of foliage and bloom, to which the owner charged a 
small admission fee; and he sold beer and pretzels within its shady 
recesses. It was embellished with cement statues representing Adam 
and Eve reclining under a tree, with the wily serpent presumably allur- 
ing Mother Eve to take the initial step in human progress that be- 
queathed her name to posterity as the first woman who aspired to a 
higher education. Scattered about under the trees were effigies in 
cement of the animals which passed in review before Adam to receive 
their names. 

For more than twenty years this garden was one of the resorts of the 
town and was used on public occasions, notably the centennial celebra- 
tion of July 4th, 1876. 

On March 6th, 1879, it passed out of possession of Lehman, sold under 
foreclosure of mortgage. The cactus hedge was cut down in July, 1886, 
when the city ordered the laying of cement sidewalks. 

The building was used as a school house after Lehman left it, then as 
a lodging-house, and in its last estate became a resort for tramps. It 
disappeared before the march of progress in 1887. An air of mystery in 
later years surrounded the unique structure and strange stories were told 
of the eccentric owner, not substantiated by those who knew him best. 

He owned a large tract of land on what is now Broadway and Fifth 
street which he called Georgetown. He had no children, and after the 
death of his wife he lived alone in a house on his own domain. 

The city of Los Angeles has occasion to hold in grateful remembrance 
the generous though eccentric George Lehman, for to him it is indebted 
for the land he gave for our lovely Central Park, which in poetic justice 
should have been known by his name. 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


BY CHAS. F. CARTER. 
IV. 


ROSPEROUS materially as well as spiritually under the direction 
ye of meu who combined great business ability with their zeal for 
God’s work, the Mission San Juan Capistrano began in 1797 the 
erection of a church which became the finest structure in California. 
This edifice, in the shape of a Latin cross, was built principally of stone, 
and had an imposing tower and seven domes.* It was finished in 1806, 
and dedicated Sept. 7, in the presence of Gov. Arrillaga and padres from 
most of the other Missions, soldiers from San Diego and Santa Barbara, 
and a great concourse of Indians. 

Upon this flourishing Mission fell, six years later, a calamity paralleled 
but once in the history of the area now comprised in the United States. 
Sunday morning, Dec. 8, 1812, while the people were at mass, the 
greatest earthquake that ever visited California toppled the Roman 
tower of Capistrano upon the southerly domes, crushing them down 
upon the worshipers, and killing about 40 persons. This temblor was 
felt from San Diego to Purisima, and somewhat damaged the church at 
San Gabriel. Shalerj ranks this earthquake with that of Charleston, 


S. C. (1886) as of the second or possibly the third class in intensity. 
There has been but one earthquake of the first-class in the United States 
—that of New Madrid, Mo., and the Mississippi valley (1811)—and only 
two (Charleston and Capistrano) which caused loss of life. Bancroft 
skeptically attributes much of the ruin to faulty construction, but this 
theory is not supported by fact.{ 

1812 was long known as “‘afio de los temblores ”’ (the earthquake 
year), being marked by many shocks. One on the 2ist of December 
did considerable damage at San Fernando, San Buenaventura, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Inés and Purisima. At San Buenaventura the church 
was so damaged that the people removed forsome months to San Joaquin 
y Santa Ana, where a /aca/ [hah-c4l, hut of chinked palisades] was 
erected for a chapel. Upon their return to San Buenaventura they had 
to tear down and rebuild the tower and part of the facade. This church 
(still in use) was half finished in 1794, but was not dedicated till 1809. 

At Santa Barbara the church was so racked that it was torn down; and 
the present temple was built. The church at Santadnés was also badly 
wrecked, and a new one was completed in 1816. The church of La 
Purisima was abandoned for a new site about a mile distant ; but rather 
to better the location than because of the damage’ done by the earth- 
quake. 

In 1824 came the great Indian uprising—the most serious outbreak in 
the whole history of Nueva California. Split into small, scattered and 
mutually hostile tribes, the Indians had not dreamed of their strength ; 
but brought together in the Missions they began to realize the possi- 
bilities of strength by union. They plotted to rise simultaneously at 
six Missions on Sunday morning, Feb. 22, at the hour of mass; to kill 
all the gente de razon (civilized people) and free themselves from the 
restraints of religion and industry which chafed them as school chafes 
stupid and lazy boys. At Purisima, the fountain-head of the conspiracy, 


* The transept and altar areJpractica'ly a monolith, domes ani all ; the masomry crowned with a cement 
-which hes defied time better than the stone itself —Ep. 

t’‘Aspects of the Earth.” 

ft As already noted, the stracture was of extraordinary strength. Bancroft’s guesses at its construction are 
unusually ignorant. Only an earthquake of great violence could have racked it. Of course the fall of the lofty 
tower upon domes 80 feet high broke them But it is well knowa that most of the ruin of this great stone 
temple dates from the Sixties, when misguided people blew up with gunpowder the front of the ehurch, plan- 
ming to rebuild it.— Bp 








OLD ALTAR, SAN LUIS REY From painting copyright 1897 by A. F Harmer. 
(Before repairs.) 
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the padres were driven to Santa Inés, where the Indians were finally 
repelled after they had burned two-thirds of the buildings. At San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and San Fernando the 
conspirators weakened and there was no outbreak. A company of 
soldiers from Monterey put down the insurrection: In this uprising 16 
Indians were killed and many wounded; one Spaniard killed and two 
wounded. About 400 Indians and 100 whites were engaged. A new 
church, to replace that ruined in the revolt, was dedicated at Purisima 
Oct. 4, 1825. 

The term from 1800 to 1830 was the meridian of the Missions, as 1769- 
1800 may be called their pioneer period. They were steadily growing in 
power and (with but two exceptions) in number of neophytes. Seven 
Missions reached their maximum membership between 1810 and 1820; 
and seven after the latter date. Numerically, San Luis Rey was far in 
the lead, having in 1826 no less than 2869 neophytes—which was nearly 
1000 more than San José, the next largest, could count. In 1803 there 
were 394] baptisms — the highest record for any one year in the history 
of the Missions. Yet it was of course inevitable that as time went on 
these numbers should dwindle for want of more savages to convert. 
The field was becoming so well gleaned that few Indians were left outside 
the fold, except those fiercer remnants that had retreated to the 
mountains and repelled all advances. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF BAPTISMS 
at the Missions, from their foundation to 1834: 


Soledad 
San José 7 
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Santa Barbara... 


California was little known in those days—for it was before travel 
had become fashionable—and we have few descriptions of visits to the 
coast ; still fewer of visits to the Missions, The only voyagers to such 
far lands were men with some definite object, commercial or scientific. 
Vancouver was one of the first foreigners to make extended visits to the 
settlements of California, and he has left some interesting descriptions. 
Yet as his visit (1792-94) was long before the Missions reached their 
highest point even before some of them were founded—and because 
he could not speak the Spanish language and had to trust too much to 
hearsay, his statements are often inaccurate, and his book has little 
direct value as concerns the Missions. Dana was on the coast in 1335 
gathering hides for shipment to Boston, and has given us vivid pictures 
of various phases of life at Monterey, Santa Barbara, Capistrano and 
San Diego, but little of the Missions themselves. Duflot. de Mofras 
voyaged to Nueva and Anti California in 1841, and visited probably 
e Mission—but then Missions had received the fatal blow of 
cumini ion, and were rapidly dying. 

By far the most interesting of all the few voyagers to this little-known 
land was Duhaut Cilly, a French navigator. Coming to California in 
1827 with a shipload of goods, he tried to establish trade between France 
and this Mexican province, He spent nearly nine months journeying 





* Estimates for last three years; statistics for three years entirely lacking. 
+ Statistics for San Francisco to 1832. 
t Statistics for Sonoma to 1835. 
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up and down the coast, and visited in all ten Missions. Being a French- 
man and a Catholic, he was welcomed with open arms by the res at 
each Mission, and thns had exceptional ———- ‘or collecting a 
great deal of accurate information, which he has transcribed for us in 
the account* of his travels. He visited the Missions when 
they were at their best and most flourishing period ; and his descriptions 
of them are so interesting that I can do no better than translate two or 
three passages on Santa Barbara and San Luis Rey—two Missions which 
greatly impressed him. It is to be regretted that he did not visit Capis- 
trano ; although at that time the great stone church was in ruins,a de- 
scri of the establishment, by him, would be valuable. 

Santa Barbara he says: ‘‘As we advanced, the buildings of the 
Mission presented ves under a finer aspect. From the road- 
stead we could have taken it for a chateau of the middle ages, with its 
apertures and its belfry. Coming nearer, the edifice grows more impos- 
ing; and without losing anything of its beauty it takes on, little by 
little, a religious ; the tower becomes a steeple ; the brass, instead 
of announcing a knight's arrival, sounds the office of the Angelus. The 
first illusion is destroyed, and the castle is a convent. 

“In front of the building in the middle of a huge square, is a playing 
fountain, the workmanship of which, tho’ imperfect, surprised us the 
more since we had not expected to find in this country, otherwise so re- 
moved from the fine things of Europe, this sort of luxury which among 
us is reserved for the dwellings of the most wealthy.” 

After remarking on the ease of building in France or any other civili- 
zed country—where one chooses an architect, contracts for all material 
needed, and has no other care than to see that everything is of the re- 

wired quality and is ly used, he makes a comparison with the far 
diferent conditions of Santa Barbara, thus : 

**Here, on the contrary, everything is in the rough, even to the men, 
and the first necessity of the builder was to mold his workmen. It was 
necessary to make bricks [adobes] and tiles from the mere earth ; to 
cut down large trees, at a distance, and to bring them in by main 

h of the workmen over roads made expressly for this purpose, 
through valleys and over precipices ; to gather laboriously on the shore 
shells for making lime. In fine, down to the smallest detail of this 
edifice has cost préliminary work which must have augmented consider- 
ably the difficulties. At the same time, one is astonished by the bold- 
nese of the design and the firmness of its execution. There is pothing 
except a boundless zeal for the s of religion which could have made 
Padre Ripoll victorious over such obstacles.” 

Father Antonio Ripoll was born in Palma, Mallorca, in 1785. He was 
an enthusiast in his work, whose results we see in Santa Barbara today. 
He was in charge there from 1815, to 1828; when, being against the 
Mexican republic, he had to flee. He was accused by the Mexican 
government of taking a large sum of money in his flight ; but the charge 

San Luis Rey elicited the still higher admiration of the French trav- 
eler. Thus of his first sight of it he writes: 

** At last we turned inland again ; and after a jaunt of an hour and a 
half we discovered ahead of us, from the top of a hill, the superb build- 
ings of the Mission San Luis Rey, whose glittering whiteness was flashed 
back to us by the first rays of the day. At that distance, and in the still, 
uncertain light of dawn, this edifice, of a very beautiful model, sustained 
upon its numerous pillars, had the aspect of a palace. The faults in its 
architecture cannot be grasped at this distance; and the vision is 
attracted only to the elegant mass of this beautiful structure. . . . . 


** Voyage autour du Monde, principelc ment 4 la Califo: nie et aux Iles Sandwich 
per dant les anniées 1826, 1827, 1828 et 1829." Par. A. Dubaut Cilly. 2 vols. Paris, 1835. 
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Instinctively I stopped my horse, to gaze alone for some minutes on the 
— of this sight.’ 

“The buildings were drawn on a large and ample plan, wholly the 
idea of the padre [Peyri] ; he directed the execution of it, in which he 
was assisted by a very skillful man who had contributed as well to the 
building of those at Santa Barbara ; so, although these are much more 
By eee. at that place may be recognized the same hand.”’ 

“* The building forms a large square of five hundred feet on each side. 
The main facade is a long peristyle borne on thirty-two square pillars 
supporting round arches. The edifice is com , indeed, of only a 
ground floor ; but its elevation, of fine proportions, gives it as much 
grace as nobleness. It is covered with a tiled roof, flattened, around 
which reaches, as much without as within the square, a terrace with an 
elegant balustrade which simulates still more the height. Within is 
seen a large court, neat and levelled, around which pillars and arches, 
similar to those of the peristyle, support a long cloister, by which one 
communicates with all the dependencies of the Mission.”’ 

‘*Two immense gardens, well planted, provide abundant stores of 
vegetables and fruits of all kinds. The large and easy flight of steps, 
bv means of which one descends into that one to the southeast, recalled 
to my mind those of the orange garden of Versailles—not because the 
material was as valuable onl the architecture as fine; but there was a 


certain resemblance in the arrangement, number, and dimensions of the 
steps.’ 

Luis Rey and Peyri are names which should be bracketed, for 
the name of the father cannot be spoken, or thought of, without calling 
to mind the Mission he loved, and which was his life work, as he was 
here laboring for the Indians for more than thirty years. Antonio Peyri 
was born in Spain in 1769; he came to Mexico in 1795, and to California 


the year following, and served two years at San Luis Obispo, when he 
was sent to assist at the founding of San Luis Rey, of which he became the 
head. Duhaut-Cilly has recorded in a quotation Padre Peyri’s account 
of his first coming here, which I cannot refrain from giving : 

‘He [the padre] related to me how he arrived at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the 13 June, 1798, at this valley, at that time deserted, with 
the commander of San Diego, a detachment of soldiers and a few labor- 
ers. ‘Qur first care,’ said he, ‘was to put up some huts, like those of the 
savages of this country, to give us shelter, while the Mission should be 
building ; but the next morning, before laying out the foundations, a 
grassy altar was extemporized on the green sward ; and under the dome 
of heaven, I celebrated the first sacrifice which had ever been offered to 
the Eternal in this valley upon which, since then, he has showered so 
many blessings.’ ’’ 

Astonishing as it may seem, the present church at San Luis Rey was 
completed by 1802—the largest of any of the Mission churches, and this 
in the wilderness where everything had to be prepared from the very be- 

inning. An almost unlimited number of workmen, untrained though 
they might be, could alone make this possible, and the Indians furnished 
the necessary labor. The church is about thirty by one hundred and 
eighty feet. Under Peyri’s incessant care, San Luis Rey became the 
largest and richest of the Missions, and maintained this supremacy from 
1821-30. At the close of this period, it had 2,776 newphytes, less than 
one hundred under its maximum population, 2,869, in 1826, a figure 
which was nearly reached again in 1834, when there were 2,844. 
This was the only Mission to show a gain in population during this 
period. In 1816, Peyri started the “ téncia”’ at Pala, twenty miles 
east from San Luis Rey, which, two years later, had enrolled 1,000 con- 
verts, a larger number than several of the lar Missions attained, 
Peyri took the oath of allegiance to the Republic of Mexico, but weary 
and heart-sick with the increasing difficulties of the Missions as they 
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neared the period of their death, and which was plainly foreseen by 
such men as he, as well as feeble with his years, he left San Luis Rey 
and California for Mexico the last of 1831. According to tradition, he 
was obliged to leave the Mission secretly, but five hundred of his neo- 
phytes, discovering it, hastened to San Diego to prevent his departure ; 
they were too late, as the ship had just left her moorings, and they 
reached the shore only in time to receive his blessing from the receding 
vessel. He left Mexico in 1834, by way of New York and France, for 
Barcelona, Afterward in his native country, he regretted having left 
California, but he was then too old and feeble to return. He is thought 
to have died in Rome in 1835, but nothing certain is known of his end, 

But let us close this chapter in the history of the Missions, without 
marring the ager they present to us at this period of the meridian of 
their life. They should be thought of today as they were at their best, 
when, after thirty years of st le and hardship, they attained to the 
height of their usefulness, to be fellowed by thirty years of increase in all 
prosperity, material as well as spiritual—the proud outcome of so humble 
a beginning—before their final passing away. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





THE PATIO. 


BY ARTHUR BURNETT BENTON 


HE inner court appears in nearly all systems of architecture 
from the earliest to the latest. Comparatively few great build- 
ings of many rooms are without it in some form, as in them it 

becomes a necessity as well as an embellishment. In this paper how- 
ever it is my purpose to write, from an architect’s standpoint, of the 
patio as it may be adapted to enhance the comfort and beauty of private 
dwellings. 

The dwellings of modern civilized ‘men, especially our American 
“ cottages,’”’ are of very recent invention indeed, and so much more 
convenient in many particulars of arrangement and fittings than those 
of any preceding age, that we manage to keep house with fewer servants 
than has before been possible for a luxury-loving people . Nevertheless 
we may learn much from the domestic architecture of other lands and 
ages to make our homes more beautiful, more healthful, more altogether 
habitable than they now are. 

In the old days, when every man's house must ipdeed be his castle, 
the inner court’ was the heart of it; whether builded in Egypt or 
England or Italy. Outer walls were thick and high with few windows 
and one strongly protected door through which none entered uninvited. 
Within was a small kingdom, where the household law ruled supreme, 
whose indwellers were secure against attack by armed marauders or the 
too curious gaze of passers by. 

In the Orient where the primitive conditions of society prevail and 
the women are often slaves, even in the palaces so marvelously beauti- 
ful, the patio still holds its place as a principal architectural feature. 
In America where we have had no need of castles since the days of 
block houses and Indian wars, and our women enjoy the largest liberty, 
we too often reverse the ancient order in the planning of our homes 
and build first for the public eye and last for privacy and comfort. In 
fact privacy is no longer possible in or about many of our dwellings. 
Lawns and porches are as public as the streets; walls, fences, hedges, 
and with them our gardens, are disappearing. The “ garden gate” is a 
myth to our children, who must stay within doors or herd with every- 
pm children, learning the slang of the street before they can talk 
plainly. 


*Pronounced Péh-tee-o. 
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Certainly there is no place outside the threshold where one may take 
one’s ease in peace and quietness. In our towns and villages we are 
building our houses so close together, with such ostentation of parlor 
windows of shop front dimensions and such miserable insufficiency of 
thin walls that we must dodge from room to room and hush our voices 
almost to whispers lest we exhibit ourselves en deshabille or tell our 
private joys and griefs to the neighborhood. If with our barriers we 
had put away our national temperament ; if like the German we had 
learned to enjoy ourselves in public simply and naturally with our 
families about us, or like the Frenchman to live in the full glare of the 
boulevard, it wonld matter less ; but the Anglo-Saxon American, although 
he may learn to dine in the bosom of his family with all the shades up 
and all the lamps lighted, is always self conscious when subject to 
public inspection. So we are in danger of growing even less demon- 
strative of the small graces of family intercourse. We need as a people 
more than almost any other good a simple, hearty, unrepressed home 
life where the high tension to which our business hours are keyed may 
be healthfully relaxed. 

It is right to make our dwellings beautiful without as well as within ; 
it is well that our streets should be as park-like as they may; but it is 
folly and sin to sacrifice for outward show the comfort and privacy of 
home. That should be a sheltered place to be born into and grow up in, 
a quiet place to rest in, a peaceful place to die in ; not a show place nor 
a public monument. 

Our civilization has built for us invisible walls which fence out pby- 
sical danger better than could solid masonry ; but there is still need of 
shelter from prying eyes and the dust and tumult of the highway. 

The Latin races more than others of modern civilized nations have 
retained in their building the patio. This is eepecially true of Spanish 
peoples both in the old world and the new, and their architeeture is 
peculiarly rich in fine examples. The courts of the Alhambra are 
among the noblest remains of that poetic, fanciful architecture which 
the Moors brought to Spain in the eighth century ; the admiration and 
despair of all succeeding generations. 

After the Moorish expulsion came the Renaissance architecture with 
its striving after large and beautifol enclosures, its arcaded cloisters and 
its revival of classic interiors, in which type Spanish architects have 
continued to build almost exclusively ever since. 

Naturally the best development of the patio is to be found in tropical 
and semi-tropical lands. Mexico and Spanish America have innumer- 
able notable ones; and in California almost every large adobe house had 
its patio. Those of the Franciscan missions at San Luis Rey and San 
Juan Capistrano are their chief glory. 

It is therefore to the Spanish architecture we go for our best models; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that only the Moorish and Renaissance 
styles are adapted to the use of the patio. Romanesque ‘and Gothic 
buildin ~ ¢ of the medieval period contain some of the noblest ever con- 
structed, and Egyptian and Greek builders knew well how to give to 
simple post and lintel cloisters a dignity now so often wanting in our 
most ambitious structures. 

In planning our dwellings it will usually be found inexpedient to 
provide large spaces entirely surrounded by portions of the house 
proper, as this would inconveniently scatter the limited number of 
rooms. In large mansions with ample grounds the house walls may 
form two or a part of three sides of the quadrangle, and the stables and 
covered galleries the remaining sides. These latter need not be waste 
room; in Europe long, narrow rooms are not uncommon. I have one 
in mind which is twelve feet by one hundred and twenty, used as a 
picture gallery and library. By a skilful division into bays a most 
charming effect is attained while the wall space available for ‘‘ hanging ’ 
is immense. 








A PATIO IN THE ALHAMBRA 
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The effect of an open arcade of good design, with climbing vines and 
ornamental vases, is at once dignified and refined and may serve a most 
useful purpose by supporting a roof to the walk from house to stable. 
In country places much may be done with clipped hedges and rough 
vine-covered stone walls to extend the shelter of the dwelling about a 

merous plat of mother earth. In the city or town, where most people 

ve, it is much more difficult, but by no means impossible, to find space 
and inclosure. 

A patio twenty feet by forty is practicable on even a fifty-foot ‘‘in- 
side’’ lot, and where the right exposure can be secured, may be made 
the most delightful place in the home. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the patio must be of large area to be 
desirable. I have an engraving of the atrium of a Pompeiian house, no 
larger than are some parlors; but whenever I look at it I envy that old 

n his house—or at least that part of it wherein he and his family are 
enjoying geruine home comfort. The matron reclines on a couch with 
her maidens about her; a daughter from her cushions on the tiled pave- 
ment directs the gambols of two plump, half-naked babies who tumble 
about a tiger-skin rng; older children sail mimic barges in a marble 
basin whose calm surface mirrors the blue sky; while the master of the 
house standing beside a column neglects the parchment in his hands to 
enjoy the happiness of his family. There is the elegance of classic 
architecture, the lustre of polished marble, the sweep of costly hang- 
ings, as well as vines and flowers; but the chief charm of the scene is 
its happy union of the refinements and privacy of a parlor with much 
of the freedom and sunlight and verdure of the lawn. 

I have sketched a small patio for a city home which may suggest the 
So open to home builders in California, where questions of 

ifting snow and freezing water-pipes vex not the householder. 

As an architect I realize fully the noble effects which may be gained 
by spacious courts surrounded by pillared cloisters, roofed with tiles 
and enriched with sculpture and wronght metal work. These are for 
our millionaires — when they shall have learned wisdom to build them. 
But for the many I would steal a little plat from the more or less public 
common surrounding most California homes; I would inclose this after 
such fashion as I might with wallor hedge or screen or arcade — not to 
make a place to look at (although it would be well worth it!) but a spot 
where mothers and their little children and feeble old folk and sensitive 
invalids, whom cool winds or a shrinking from publicity now keep 
prisoners within doors, might enjoy God’s sunshine, in that peaceful- 
ness and seclusion which do befita home. In doing this there would 
always arise possibilities for artistic adornment too many to be consid- 
sidered here. An abundance of sunshine may be secured by wise plan- 
ning; and a substantial enclosure, as sound-proof as may be, at the cost 
of an ordinary room ; and a few vines and shrubs and bulbs will add the 
finishing touches. 

Les Angeles, Cal. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BANANA. 


BY DR. F. FRANCESCH! 


W it happens that there is similarity of climate between the 
plateaus of Abyssinia, ten thousand feet above sea level, and 

our ceast of the Pacific, I dare not attempt to explain; but 

t it is a fact is proved by the way Musa Ensete, the ‘Abyssinian 
Banana,”’ is thriving in Southern California, and chiefly at Santa Bar- 
bara. This giant among bananas appears to have found a congenial 
home with us, growing with surprising rapidity, often coming to bloom 
in not much over thirty-six months, its fruits containing at times as 
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many as twenty seeds, much larger and possessing higher germinative 
wer than any produced i in other countries. 

This ‘“‘Abyssinian’’ has become quite familiar to everybody in South- 
ern California ; however, it is not generally known that no other plant 
will build « stouter trunk in a shorter time, nor cover a larger surface 
with each leaf. Unlike other kinds of bananas, Musa Ensete will not 
send out suckers, the single trunk dying entirely after blooming; a 
remarkable exception being shown in the frontispiece, engraved from a 
photograph of a plant growing at the residence of Mrs. Julia Redington 
in Santa Barbara, now some eight years old. This has been sending up 
suckers for a long time; some of them have bloomed and ripened 
perfect seeds. 

Seedlings raised from this plant and suckers detached from it do not 
appear to partake of this extraordinary proliferousness. This case, if 
abnormal, is not quite unique, other suckering Abyssinian bananas hav- 
ing come ‘recently to my notice in other localities of Southern Califor- 


THE BLASTED PINE. 


BY EDITH MANLEY,. 


HE road wound by the flank of a mountain. On every 
side the prospect was sheltered by mountains, rugged 
and precipitous near at hand, but melting in the distance 
into scft outlines of amethyst. A primitive mail wagon 
was passing along the rough trail. An old bald-headed 
eagle soared high over the heads of the passengers, then, 


oe in sweeping circles, lighted on top of a tall pine. 


Blasted and thunder-riven, the tree stood out with strik- 
ing distinctness against its goodly fellows uniformed in 
green like sturdy forest soldiers. Not one less than one 
hundred feet tall, they formed a giant’s guard of which 
the mountain might well be proud. 

The eagle, too, was proud, as she sat near the dizzy top 
of the ancient tree; she did not deign to move as the 
stage passed, but gazed at its motley load in the majestic 
mood of her own mountains. The tree on which she sat 
was blackened and twisted ; it threw out its misshapen 
branches like so many arms appealing to the heavens. 
Dangling from one of the limbs was a rope with a noose. 
The forest tree had borne unnatural fruit. 

This is the story the eagle heard from the blasted pine 
as the sound of wheels died away. 

There lived not many miles from here, near the lake you 
can see from my topmost branches, a poor old man. He 
had one son, whom he loved with a love that held in it 
the strength of many loves, since the boy was the only 
one of his sons left alive. And the lad loved his father, 
and played among the tallest trees with youthful light- 

heartedness. 

The old man was poor, even as wealth is counted among my red 
children. In his wickiup, made of young saplings and covered with 
earth, there were no piled-up heaps of ualnie « and tule mats, nor 
strings of braided shell-money. Half a dozen ponies cropped the coarse 
gtass near the shore of the lake. For the rest, he set traps for the mink 
and the sable ; he hunted the deer and the antelope; sometimes the huge 
grizzly itself ‘fell before his unerring bullet. When game was scarce 
and he had no more furs to sell to the traders, he caught the beautiful 
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trout which filled the lake and the clear mountain streams. He har- 
vested the wild roots from the meadow and the lily-pods from the 
marsh—camas and wocus, he called them. Nature provides for the 
Indian as she does for the squirrel ; but the white man is her step- 
child—for him she does not care. 

The old man was happy. His lodge was warm with heart's love, as 
well as with coals of the fir and the cypress. The blue smoke from the 
fire-hole curled, like the incense of his thankfulness, to heaven. And 
the little boy was happy. He waked before the sun, and no day was 
long enough for his joyful games. He shot at the gophers with little 
blunt arrows, and gathered eggs from the nests in the tops of the tall 
trees he climbed ; only the lazy-bird’s nest he spared, for his father had 
told him that the Indian boy who ate the lazy-bird’s eggs would be idle 
and thriftless and must sit at home among the women. And the boy 
knew it was pain to sit still, so the lazy-bird’s nest was uytouched. They 
were so happy, the old man and the boy, that they forgot to be grieved 
that they were poor. That was years ago, before there were many 
white faces in the country. . 

But one morning the little boy did not get up with the sun. He lay 
in the corner of the wickiup with a face swollen and discolored and a 
hand that was hot like flame. He did not taste of the dried fish, nor of 
the wocus; he was too weak to hold the little bow in his hand. At 
first he would call his father by name, but again he would forget him. 
Sometimes he bade him with hoarse, quick words, do this or that, as he 
might have spoken to some childish comrade in a game. 

he old man was sad. He was r, and this lad was to him ifistead 

riches. So He sought out a medicine-man and told him, “‘ My boy is 
sick ; can you drive away the evil spirit that has power over him?”’ 
And the medicine-man said, ‘‘ First give me two ponies, or the lad will 
surely die.’’ Then the man of mighty secrets put on a mask with the 
face of a bear, and he wrapped around him the skin of a bear; on his 
breast was a roll that was t medicine. Then he came to where the 
sick boy lay tossing with fever. He beat upon a tomi-tom and sang to 
the spirit of the fever and told it to leave the boy. Then he went down 
and laid his lips on the hot flesh to draw the evil one out. 

But in the morning the boy was no better; then the medicine-man 
said to the father, ‘‘ If the evil spirit has not departed, it must be he is 
strong. It is true, I am stronger and can fight the evil spirit and drive 
him away, but I must have more ponies.” ‘‘Take them,” said the 
father. He did not stir nor take his eyes from the sick boy’s face. 

But the child did not grow better, forall the shrieking and beating of 
tom-toms that went on around him. In vain was his flesh pounded and 
kneaded, in vain the exorcising powder burnt; he grew worse steadily. 
Still the mnedicine-man clamored for more pay ; he would let the child 
die if he must go without his reward. The old man’s face was like one 
of the stones on the mountain side. He made a pile of the skins of the 
coyote and ermine, on which he had counted to buy food for the win- 
ter; on this he laid the wocus mat of braided tule, and the water-tight 
baskets in which he cooked the game he brought from the mountain. 
On top he placed the blanket stripped from his own back. His gun 
stood in a corner of the hut; once he put forth his hand as if to add 
that also to the heap, but the next instant he withdrew it hastily. There 
was nothing else left fur the old man to give. Only his gun was left, 
and one thin pony which cropped the coarse:grass by the lake. It was 
so stiff and old that the medicine-man did not want it. 

Again the tom-toms beat and the chant was sounded. The medicine- 
man moistened the parched lips from the medicine roll he carried. But 
the sick boy by this time was beyond help. His mutterings had ceased 
and he lay breathing heavily and slowly. 

Then the medicine-man knew in his heart that the child would die, 
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but he feared the old man. ‘ Theevil spirit has left your son,’’ he said; 
“in the morning he will wake and laugh. I am tired with watchin 
and fighting the evil one.’’ When he was outside the door he moun 
the fastest of the ponies which had been the old man’s and were now 
his. He was tired, but he rode furiously and far, and not towards his 
own house. 
* The old man sat patiently beside his son till the dawn came to look 
at a little face as still and brown as the leaf that had fallen from its 
tree. Even then he did not speak. Tenderly he wrapped the little boy 
in the blanket which had been his couch, and laid the wooden bow and 
arrow by the dead boy’s side. The child could carry no other wealth 
with him into the spirit land. All the scanty riches of the hut had 
one to that medicine-man who had let the evil spirit slay the boy. 
hen the old man took up his gun and loaded it carefully. 
~ He was old, and the keen air must have pinched the withered limbs 
as he crawled out from the wickiup and searched carefully among the 
dry grass and pebbles for the print of a horse’s hoof. Yet when he 
found the trail and walked to where his old pony stood tethered, his 
step was both sure and light. 

Poor and old, like himself, was the pony he mounted. Along the 
bank were many pitfalls, and the pony’s legs were stiff with age ; yet at 
every stumble the lash fell relentless, till the animal plunged forward 
once more. The old man never drew rein except to examine some twig, 
bent by a passing form, or to look more closely at hoof-marks in the 
soil, His eyes seemed keen as in youth, and his ears caught the slight- 
est sound. He was the best hunter in the mountains—but never had he 
followed as now. He knew neither cold nor hunger nor weariness— 
4 the desire of haste. 

e trail led off up the side of the mountain, amid crumbling rocks, 
and scorie and slippery pine needles. The horse toiled painfully 
every breath a sob, yet its rider never ceased to urge it on. Towesks 
sunset they passed around a great’ boulder of lava, pitted as if with rain, 
and yonder— 

The medicine-man was riding along quietly enough. He had long 
ceased to fear pursuit. An old man and a broken-down pony—he was a 
fool to be afraid. There was a puff of smoke near the boulder. and a 
bullet went true. The old man had his revenge. Such is the custom 
among my Klamath children, (said the tree); if a medicine-man cannot 
cure the sick he must pay with his life. The life of the medicine-man 
belonged to the father, and he took it. That was as it always has been. 

There were but few white men iu the country at that time, but among 
them was one they called a judge. A judge is a man who punishes 
Indians. The judge said that the old man had broken the law and must 
die. So they tied a rope around his neck and hanged him to the fairest 
of my branches. And that was well for the old man. The sorrow in 
his heart was still, and he left no work unfinished that he should desire 
to live. For him it was not ill; but my branches are blasted by the 
lightning. For his sake I am accursed among trees. Was it not well 
that a father should avenge his son ? 

The wise old eagle made no reply. She had been watching a hare 
among the pine needles ; now she dropped from her perch and seized it 
in her talons. 

And this story of the forest, how came it tome? Perhaps some way- 
worn traveler paused to rest beneath the tree and listened to the story 
it is always repeating, and listening, remembered. 


Buffalo, Wy ming 
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AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
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It is not without romantic suggestion that the conservation and repair of the noble 
Mission of San Fernando Rey de Espafia befalls in the centennial of its founding. 
What a hundred years the grave, gray buildings have seen! A third of the time amid 
the best days of the Mission regime, with that wonderful system of merciful civiliza- 
tion growing to a spiritual and temporal success that seems little short of miraculous ; 
and two-thirds of the century amid a strange reversal of the old and an incredible 
change in the new. Secularized—that is to say, in plain English, robbed — neglected 
and plundered, left to the ravages of the weather and the spoliations of the as soul- 
less squatter for more than 60 years, this fine if battered monument of heroic times is 
at last coming back to care. The new and unguessed world has raised up for it friends 
who love it not for the olden faith, which is not theirs, but for its beauty and its ro- 
mance ; for that which it bespeaks of the brave humanity we all revere and have a 
claim upon, whatever its catalogue by creed or blood. 

Plans are going forward for a fitting celebration, at the Mission, of the one hund- 
redth anniversary of its fonnding, which falls Sept. 8, 1897. Railroad arrangements 
will be made for an excursion from Los Angelesto San Fernando, of which due notice 
will be given in the dailies 

Meantime, preparations continue for the work of repairs which the Landmarks 
Club bas undertaken, One thousand dollars is on hand, but a thousand more must be 
raised before the work can be completed. It is believed that with this sum the build- 
ings can be made good to grace a second century celebration in 1997. All persons who 
care to encourage such a work—and that ought to mean every educated American — 
are asked to join the club and add their donations. Annual membership is $: ; life 
membership is $25 ; and several subscriptions of $50 and $100 have been received 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged, $2453.56. 

New Contributions: Mrs. Van Nuys, Los Angeles, $25. 

Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass., $10. 

$1 each — G. W. Marston, San Diego ; Mrs. Susan Hayes Wood, New York ; Mrs. 
Catherine Wilson, Mrs. J. G. Chandler, Los Angeles. 
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A man who will believe that we need islands 2000 miles from THOU 
our shores for defense, would believe anything. A man who SHALT NOT 
talks of Hawaii desiring annexation, has no sensible notion of STEAL. 
the taste of truth in the mouth. And any American who desires his 
country to enter upon the entanglements and the infamies of the land- 
grabbing policy for which we justly condemn England, does not soberly 
know how to spell patriot, however good a one he may mean to be. 

In sober truth the proposition to steal Hawaii is the most dishonest 
that has ever been made by the government of the United States. In- 
stead of strength, it would bring us weakness — not only in the con- 
crete case but as the initiative of a robber policy. It is a proposition to 
destroy freedom ; for it contemplates the usurpation of power over a 
large population of the natives of the islands. Nobody in Hawaii de- 
sires annexation except the relatively few American filibusters — and no 
mattor how good men some of them may be individually, they are fili- 
busters. The Lion believes that no one in the United States desires 
annexation except some politicians, some selfish merchants, and some 
voters who are accustomed to being led by the nose and to thinking 
with their utterance. It would be a tyrannous thing, a cowardly thing 
and— from even the selfish standpoint—a fool thing to do; and the 
saving sense of the plain people of the United States will probably kill 
it. In this, as in many other cases, Californians may be a little proud 
of Stephen M. White — one of the few. men in the United States Senate 
who stand for the ability to think twice. 








One often wonders why the novel and picturesque condi- A 
tions of life in California have never yet found quite their LOST 
adequate place in literature. It is as astonishing how sel- MINE. 
dom they inspire even the attempt. Bret Harte’s stories and poems 
of course, are (or rather were, when he was genuine) good literature; 
but they were never precisely California—because they were always 
willing to sacrifice local color to picturesqeness. Gertrude Atherton 
(to fall down stairs a full diight) is incomparably less artist and no 
more truthful to nature; and most impossible of all is Richard Henry 
Savage. As for the smaller fry, they hardly merit mention in any 
serious consideration of the upper truth. 

Many of our writers—like Mrs. Graham and Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning—are fit to companion the elect, but do not often seek their 
specific inspiration here. And even our own Joaquin, very much 
the a rom of our products in letters, has not been wholly definitive 
in his local color. The only California novel of great success and 
very accurate local color was, oddly enough, written by a woman who 
knew California for only a few months, but whose crusading fervor 
to learn the truth remedied her occasional blunders of words with 
a very genuine and very wonderful insight into one phase of California 
life. hat novel, of coure, was Ramona. 

Descriptive and historical matter we have had in quantity and quality 
—what with Dana, Bayard Taylor, Nordhoff, Charles Dudley Warner, 
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Van Dyke, Widney, and many more on the one hand; and on the other 
the clear, fair works of the Hittells, Royce’s powerful but bitter and 
dangerous work, and many minor ones. And yet the definitive descrip- 
tion and the definitive history of California are still to be written. . 


An amiable San José monthly (the Ca/tfornia Review) inclines 
to chide the Landmarks Club for sectionalism—because it is in- 


WORK. cor ted ‘‘to conserve the Missions and other historic land- 


marks of Southern California.’’ 

There are, it is true, interesting and important Missions in Northern 
California, and they certainly should be saved. But the Review seems 
to realize, on a little reflection, that this is a long State. The direct- 
ors of the Landmarks Club pay their own salaries and their own ex- 
penses. They are taking care of 300 miles of California, and that 
ought to be enough. There are people as well as Missions up north ; 
and probably San José need not borrow money or brains from us. Prob- 
ably also (and it is pleasant to note that the Aeview has become willing 
to head a local movement) the northern end of the State is not so poverty- 
stricken of invention that it need steal and try to overlap a name in- 
vented and incorporated down here a year and a half before it dreamed 
of waking up. There is one Landmarks Club; and while similar work 
will be done wherever Californians have brains enough, Mission Clubs 
too dull to invent names for themselves will never do much. 

The Landmarks Club is no junket. Its small executive force has to do 
a large amonnt of tedious, unpleasant, hard work—the tew trying to do 
the duty of the community. There was no sectional spirit in the con- 
ception of the Club, and there is none in its conduct. It was specifivally 
hoped that the other half of the State would be as patriotic. Such work 
means personal supervision ; and the directors in Los Angeles cannot 
supervise much farther than from Boston to Buffalo. And while the Club 
hopes for the preservation of every California Mission, it does not be- 
lieve that even a good cause is helped by plagiarism. If the pate up 
north wish to save their landmarks (which God grant), let them be as 
deliberate in or a name as they have been in getting tothe work ; 
and let them do both thoroughly. Possibly in a generation or so, the 
like patriotism may become contagious even in the East. 


Every American does not smoke, but neither does every Ameri- 


ON can eat meat. If a national law were passed compelling all 


NOW 
LET US 


VICE. but millionaries to eat iled meat or no’ meat at all, even the 
vegetarian patriot would feel his gorge rise. But that is precisely the 
effect of our legislation on tobacco. We fine a man for smoking a fit 
cigar ; we practically compel him to smoke an unfit one. 

The United States is the richest, most educated and most luxurious 
nation on earth. At its very doors the best tobacco in the world is “‘ sold 
for a song, and sing it yourself.’’ Just across the border into Mexico, 
even, five cents gold will buy a better weed than was ever sold among 
us at three times that price. It is not much of a mental hardship, for all 
the average American knows about his cigar is the price ; but it is bad 
art and bad morals to teach a man the use of adulterated and counter- 
feit goods. If ple will indulge in the awful vice of smoking, the 
least that should be done is to see that they smoke tobacco and not the 
Connecticut apology for cab’ . The amount of it is that at present 
we are vitiating the taste and bleeding the pockets of about half our 
adult male population to subsidize a few hundred foreign-born Key West 
cigar-makers who have in this very year cost the United States more 
than they were ever worth. 

New York has taken in the Bacchante out of the rain, and 
all is well. Macmonnies’ splendid statue was too good for 


REST. Boston anyhow —that dear old province which likes nothing 


to go naked except her own ignorance. { 
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Of the making of ‘‘California plays’’ 

there has been no end— and unhappily 

no quite satisfactory beginning. It is there- 

fore distinctly joyful that a young San Francisco 

player has made a modest but worthy start. It gave me peculiar 

pleasure to see Francis Power’s 7he First Born during the last nights of 

its run at its birthplace. It is a little two-act drama of Chinese life in 

San Francisco ; it needs the blue-pencil in some of its dialogue ; but it 

cuts to the quick of human nature. It is a clear novelty in a dusty 

field ; and its success— which bids fair to be continued in the East, 

whither it is now headed — gives one to marvel yet again why more 

plays are not made from the wonderful material here by someone who 
knows something about it. 

Altogether the most important historical work that hasever AN HONOR 
been done in the United States in the collection of original TO AMERICAN 
sources, is the publication of the Yesuit Relations by a public SCHOLARSHIP. 
spirited Cleveland house; and every public and private library of any 
standing must have this monumental and fascinating work, or fall en- 
tirely behind. As every intelligent reader knows, the effective pio- 
neering of Canada was done by the Jesuit missionaries; but it may not 
be so universally known that these devoted men who were scholars as 
well as pioneers wrote observant, quaint and delightful reports of their 
experiences in the wilderness. As mere reading, these Ae/ations are far 
more inteaesting than ninety per cent of our latter-day novels; and so 
far as scientific value is concerned, no one can pretend to any serious 
knowledge of North American history who has not read them. 

The edition is finely printed and admirably edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. It gives the originals, with competent translations, and is, 
in a word the definitive edition. There will be about 60 volumes, of 
which five are already issued. The Borrowes Bros. Co., Cleveland, O., 
$3.50 per vol. 

A book of vastly bright literary gossip is Hours with Famous UTERARY 
Parisians, by Stuart Henry, author of Paris Days and Evenings. CHALK- 
And it is not entertaining only, but graphically informative of TALKS. 
at least some of the salient angles of the twenty-two celebrities Mr. 
Henry has thus snap-shotted. Madame Adam, Sardou, Daudet, Zola, 
Verlaine, Coppée, Bernhardt and Bouguereau are among the sitters for 
his remarkably clever. portrayals ; and the reader will not complain that 
any of the brief chapters are dull. Way & Williams, Chicago, $1. 

An early work by Christina Rossetti cannot fail to interest a A 
large class ; and wide attention is being given to her Maude, RESCUED 
Prose and Verse, which has just been issued in a form that ROSSET TI. 
cleverly imitates the style of its date, 1850. The story — which her 
brother in an introduction takes to be somewhat autobiographical — is 
palpably immature; but in the verse already lurks something of the 
essence of this gifted woman. Chicago, H. S. Stone & Co., $1. 
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STUDIES Another contribution to the sketches of ‘‘life among the 
IN BLACK lowly” which are now of such vogue is Pink Marsh, by Geo. 
AND WHITE. Ade, author of Artic. “ Pink’’ is a colored bootblack whom 
the not wholly unconcious author chronicles with many of his dis- 
courses in the Senegambian idiom of Chicago. ‘“ Pink’’ is a diverting 
person, and a type of his class. The book would be better for a little 
less of the chronicler’s superior personality. Llustrated by Jas. Mc- 
Cutcheon. Chicago, H.S. Stone & Co., $1.25. 


Among the best things in the first volume of the Ciap-Book 

(the volume which made the reputation of that successful 

Chicago fortnightly) was a series of ‘‘ Dreams of Today” by 
Percival Pollard. It was very delicate and “taking ’’ work, and marked 
Mr. Pollard as a young man of promise. Now these “ Dreams” have 
been enlarged and added unto, given continuity, and received book 
publication in the artistic dress for which its publishers are noted. The 
cloth edition has a cover designed by Hazenplug; and the paper edition 
a very beautiful cover by Nankivel. Way & Williams, Chicago. Cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, 75 cents. 


The complete edition of Joaquin Miller’s poems —eight 

‘books of song’’ in one volume — is now issuing from the 

press of Whitaker & Ray, San Francisco. The East, even, has 
discovered Joaquin at last; and it is a pretty poor Californian of pre- 
tension to intelligence who shall fail to have the crowning work of the 
one great Western poet — who is at the same time in some ways the 
greatest American poet. 


Volume 2, No. 2 of that creditable California publication, the Sierra 
Club Bulletin, is interesting as its predecessors. The Sierra Club is 
doing a gallant work for the preservation of our forests, the making 
known our magnificent sierra, and other things fit to be done by patri- 
otic Californians; and it should have a large membership in the South- 
ern part of the State. 


Rand, McNally & Co. have issued in paper, at 25 cents each, three 
more of Henry Savage’s red romances— 7he Flying Halycon, The Princess 
of Alaska, and For Life and Love. The same firm also issues, in the 
same edition, Bertha M. Clay’s Which Loved Him Best. 


The Southern California Acclimatizing Association, of Santa Barbara, 
has issued No, 2 of its interesting general catalogue and garden guide. 
It lists 1500 varieties of plants and trees, mostly exotic, classified as to 
hardiness, and with hints for their culture. }f 


Now that the eminent French critic, ‘‘Th. Bentzon,”’ has paid such 
gorgeous (and merited) compliments to Charles Warren St dard, the 
poet of the South Seas is in danger of adequate discovery by his coun- 
trymen. 

The first and second (quarterly) publications of the ooetem History 


Association are interesting and substantial pamphlets which are doing 
an excellent local work. 325 East Capitol street, Washington. 


William George Jordan, whose editorial skill made Current Literature 
so p>pular, is now managing editor of the Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
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A Daughter of Fudas, by Richard Henry Savage, is one of the latest 
issues of Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Paper, 25 cents. 
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ALPINE MT. LOWE. Photo. by Maude 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co PATH OF GOLD, SANTA MONICA. Photo. by C. B. Messenger 
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Behre Eng. Co INLAND ON CATALINA, Photo. by Waite 
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Photo. by Maude 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co 
ABOUT TERMINAL ISLAND AND SAN PEDRO. 





THE LAND WE LOVE. 


C. M. Davis Eng.Co. AMONG THE SANTA BARBARA OAKS. thoto. by Graham & Morrill 


Union Eng. Co. THE MATCHLESS CORONADO PENINSULA. 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co. IN HOLLENBECK PARK, LOS ANGELES. Photo. by Maude 
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Osborn, Photo. 
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FLAGSTAFF AND THE GRAND CANYON. 


BY Cc. R. PATTEE 


LAGSTAFF, the county seat of Coconino County, Ari- 
zona, furnishes a striking example of the wide-awake, 
go-aheadativeness of a typical Western town. It is 

already a charming little city of more than 1500 people who 
seem imbued with the idea that it is to become the most 
important as it is the most interesting point between New 
Mexico and the Pacific Coast. The promptness and energy 
with which its capitalists 
and men of affairs have 
seized upon, and are develop- 
ing its natural resources is 
in itself a prophecy of its 
future. 
In location it has the ad- 
vantage of its competitors. 
Aside from being situated 
on one of the most impor- 
ain tant and popular trans-con- 
Saget Relay Sen tinental railways, it stands 
0m, f in the midst of the great 
San Francisco plateau 
which extends over 12,000 square miles. This 
vast area which, in some distant geologic age, 
Mera Bucee / wes thrown up by volcanic action in the midst 
: ee : f *es of the primal sea, is richly freighted with 
Yate Le / mineral wealth, end largely covered with_one 
mestonenan (/ of the mest magnificent pine forests on the 
Cedex = continent. Its extensive sandstone quarries and 
era SGP iReigh, Sta / gypsum beds, all near at hand, are of the finest 
/ quality; while its grassy mesas furnish pasturage 
for large flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle. All 
of these resources are being developed by enter- 


Ce 
F 


prising men and made available for commercial 
purposes. 

Lithe Mi x? a yA The lumber industry, which 

Stage Re) SPletings! =." Agee, . fy Me, y . f ‘ 
Oy \Qtd atte > Benen + leads all others, demands special 
z f mention. The Arizona Lumber 
va and Timber Company, which has in 

Sed > a Bm 
YS aanceenttlings its control nearly 871,- 
OO Clay Dortivegs 000 acres of this splen- 

* ‘ . 

7 _did pinery, has five saw- 


¥ 
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Site mills in constant opera- 
ma tion, turning out about 
30,000,000 feet of lum- 

ber annually. 
While Flagstaff is in 
every sense a typical 
Western border town, 


Distances for drawing computed by 
C. H. Veble, captain Coconino Cycling 
Club 
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and cannot be called puritanic, it has a gool proportion of intelligent 
and cultured people, and the good order which prevails does great 
credit to its municipal management. Its hotels are fully up to require- 
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Moore, Eng. Coconino County Court House, Flagstaff. Osborn, Photo. 


ment, and one of them at least, in its furnishings and management, 
would be no discredit to our larger cities, while an enterprising daily, 
the Sun-Democrat, provides the news of the world. In short, every kind of 
business enterprise is conducted here, while its public buildings and 
school and church advantages show the trend of public sentiment. 

By act of Congress Flagstaff has recently been permitted to issue 











Moore Eng Flagstaff Public School. Osboro, Photo. 


bonds for weter works and soon will glory in an abundant supply 
of pure mountain water for domestic purposes which will also carry 
sufficient pressure for industrial use. 

Standing at an altitude of 6935 feet it has a climate as bracing as that 
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of New England without its 
humidity; and is thus suited 
to become one of the best 
health resorts in this country. 

One of the chief attractions 
of this locality lies in its scenic 
and pre-historic surroundings. 
In this respect this growing 
city is a gem with a rare and 
ideal setting. 

Its mountain scenery is wild 
and romantic ; and within easy 
reach. At different points on 
the plateau which rises in its 
freshness and beauty from the 
heart of the desert which sur- 
rounds it, are to be found ex- 
tinct craters, petrified forests, 
and other evidences of volcanic 
action. The ancient ruins which 
the Cliff Dwellers have left us 
as an anthropological legacy, 

Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff. are perched on the narrow 
shelves of Walnut Creek 
the 


Cafion, but an hour’s ride from Flagstaff while down in 
in the picturesque Tonto Basin, the Beaver Creek, a larger type of cliff 
Cataract Caifion and its settlements of modern 
It is well to 


dwellings, are accessible. 
aborigines is also a popular objective point for visitors. 
visit these various points of interest first for, despite their pre-historic 


Mill No. 1 and Principal Lumber Yard Arizona Lumber and Timber Co. 
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and scenic attractiveness, they fade into insignificance on beholding 
that greatest of all natural wonders, the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
to which Flagstaff is the most available gateway. 

Among the many marvelous things in the physical world, the Grand 


Mausard-Collier Eng Co Residence of T. A. Riordan. 


Cafion is sui generis; there is nothing like it in all the earth. The 72- 
mile trip by stage, from Flagstaff to the caiion, is made in a day, and is 
worth all it costs. Passing near the foot of the San Francisco Mountain 
which, rising 14,000 feet above the sea, with its triple peaks, forest 
covered sides and summer decoration of pure snow, is one of the most 
peautiful ever looked upon, the route runs through a wild, broken and 


Moore, Eng In D. M. Riordan’s Log Cabin. Osborn, Photo 
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decidedly romantic region, large areas 
of which are covered with volcanic 
scoria. It is a rollicking ride over 
hill and vale—through forests of 


HAY GRAIN 
GROCERIOS PROOUCE 


M.usard-Collier Eng Co Indians Trading with the Flagstaff Commercial Co. 


pine, aspen, mountain birch, cypress and cedar, unmarred by under- 


brush. Along the way are seen many beautiful flowers—some of them 


indigenous, while others will be recognized as old friends far from 
home. There are also three stage relays on the route, where cool 
mountain springs flow for the relief of the thirsty traveler. One of 
these—reached at noon—is near an extinct crater and a petrified forest. 
The last twenty miles to the cafion is on a gentle up-grade, but on 


L A. Eng Co. Quarry of Arizona Sandstone Company. Osborn, Photo 
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nearing the cafion the tourist, with nervous expectation, is rushed 
on a down-grade into the little vale among the pines where, with 
gentlemanly treatment and at reasonable rates, he isto camp. Having 
secured quarters, his first and irresistible impulse is to rush up the 


J. A. Vail Biock F. W. Sisson, Photo 


short slope to the rim of the cafion at Observation Point where he gets 
his first view of the vast chasm. As he looks across to Point Sublime, 
13 miles away, and down into the yawning depths below him, every 
pre-conceived notion of it is swept away, and he is overwhelmed by 
emotions as strange and indescribable as the scene before him. The 
setting sun is burnishing with silver, gold and amethyst, the many col- 
ored battlements, castles, towers and domes which the erosion of ages 
has formed so perfectly that they seem the product of design. Spell- 
bound he lingers until the sunset tints fade from the sky, and the 
caiion fills up with darker and darker purple which deepens into indigo, 
until the rising moon transforms the whole into a more ghostly scene. 


Batbit Bros. Establishment and Office of Grand Canyon Stage Co. 
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But even these first impressions grow 
upon one as the different points of in- 
terest are visited. From Bissell’s Point 
—seven miles from camp—one gets a 
fine view up and down the cafion; but 
it is from Point Moran that the best 
view is obtained. It was from this 
point, which is not reached without diffi- 
culty and danger, that Moran spent 
months in the most successful effort yet 
made to transfer to canvas the untrans- 
ferable picture which opened before 
him. Here one seems to be swung out 
and over this vast abyss, to a point from 


L. A. Eng. Co Reed, Photo 
Montezuma’s Castle. 


which he can Jook into its awful 
depths, in which a score of Yo- 
semites might be lost from view, 
and catch a glimpse of the 
heroic stream which, as in the 
ages past, still fights its way 
among the rocks 6000 feet below. 
From this point one seems to 
look down upon some great 
titantic city of citadels of the 
nether world just 'revealed to 
human gaze. 

But no one has done the cafion 


until he has descended A 
K AP 


into its depths, bathed x 
in the rushing waters RK 9 
of the Colorado, and R# Tres 


inverted his view from 

the bottom upward to AN 

the dizzy heights around ‘@ 

and above him. Stieit ot Sites Om 
Of the three trails ee — 

which lead to the bot- 

tom, the new Hance Trail is the 

shortest and most popular. By 


L. A. Bag. Co. Osborn, Photo. s Wy: n : 
this trail it is five miles to the 


Walnut Creek Cliff Dwellings 10 Miles from Flagstaff. 
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L. A Eng Co Territorial Asylum, Flagstaff. 0 rn, Ph to, 1896 
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Mausard-Collier Eng Co Cocorino Cyciing Club, Flagstaff. Sisson, Photo 
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Typical Erosion, Grand Canyon. 


C.M. Davis Eng. Co. 
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river, but, thanks to that indispensable worthy, the mule, the trip is 
made with comfort and safety. Nevertheless, the descent and return 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 

The builder of this trail is as unique and unaccountable as the 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co. LOOKING ACROSS THE GRAND 
Width from Four to Sixteen Miles 
cafion itself, in which he has lived so long that he has become a part of 
it. The visitor who does not make the acquaintance of Capt. John 
Hance has failed to know the one living curiosity of that region. 

How long this unique character (who claims that he won’t tell the 
truth if he can help it) has fellowed with the cafion no one but himself 
knows, but he delights in fortifying the courage of those who hesitate 
to make the descent, with the information that his grandmother when 
80 years of age packed all the water for the washings over the same 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. At Thurber’s Camp, Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Eastman Kodsk,;Phcto. 
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trail, from the river to the rim. He will also show the bones of the 
‘identical hoss’’ which, while in pursuit of a mountain goat dashed, 
with the captain astride, over the rim of the cafion. He states that he 
fell 2800 feet in the 16th part of a second and was two days in 


CANYON OF THE COLORADO. F. W.[Sesson, Photo. 
Depth, 6000 Feet 
climbing out, having, with his usual presence of mind saved himself by 
stepping off upon a ledge as the horse struck bottom. 


But the biggest liar on earth can not catch up with the Grand Cafion. 


In Cataract Canyon near Flagstaff. Osborn, Photo 
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In the July issue of this magazine, through 
accident the location, Pomona, Cal.. did not ap- 
pear in the advertisement of the Phil. Stein Co., 
the leading aficy. implement dealers in 
the Pomona ' va ley 
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DEPARTMENT. 


A Pointer to Advertisers 


THE INDONMITABLE G. H, PAINE. 


Don’t Know Him? Well, Ari- 
zonians Do. 

And by his fruits you may know him, for here are 
the yearly subscriptions (written close lined), 
taken by him throughout Arizona and New Mex- 
ico from ‘he cream of the people. The inhabitants 
ot such hot interiors come to the sea coast in sum- 
mer, dothev not? Are they of any use lo you? 
The evidence presented above and the recent pur- 
chase by the LanpD OF SUNSHINE of the subscrip- 
tion books of its only rival in that territory, 
demonstrates that the LAND OF SUNSHINE is read 
by the majority of those worth reaching in that 
territory —and the only California publication 
which is. Let us make the connection for you. 
It is business for you, while Arizonians are glad 
to learn of the opportunities of the locality in 
which they spend several months of each year. 


Education Free! 

To the two boys or girls, young men or voung 
women, who send in before September, 1897, the 
largest list of subscribers to the LAND OF SrN- 
SHINE we will give a six months’ free scholarship 
each in the famous Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
Pasadena. 


With our new CORONADO tank line we are 
now ready with THE PUREST of water to de- 
liver all orders for WATER in syphons, tanks 


Telephone Main 746 
and cases. 937 East Third Street. 
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